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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN FOREIGN LANDS 





Veco STATES assistance in foreign regional develop- 
ment on a substantially increased scale appears to be 
in the making. The administration, which: hitherto has 
channeled most economic aid of a- development nature to 
individual countries through the regular foreign aid pro- 
gram, now has given its support to various proposals for 
promoting economic development through regional interna- 
tional organizations. President Eisenhower commented on 
the shift of position at his news conference on Aug. 20. 
lle said then that he thought “this whole proposition of 
dealing with areas, sometimes because the problems‘ trans- 
cend national boundaries, must be one that we must look 
at more closely than in the past.” 


After pledging a substantial contribution early this year 
to a United Nations program for financing large-scale 
development projects, this country in August backed a pro- 
posed U.N.-sponsored Arab development agency, which the 
federal government was reportedly prepared to help finance 
to the tune of around $100 million. A like sum was men- 
tioned as probably available for a Latin American regional 
bank for economic development if that proposal, approved 
by Western Hemisphere foreign ministers at a meeting in 
Washington on Sept. 24, is carried out. In the meantime, 
on Aug. 26, President Eisenhower had proposed the organ- 
ization of an International Development Association as an 
affiliate of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development.! 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

The plan for an international development association is 
expected to be given close attention at the annual meeting 
of the governors of: the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund which opens at New Delhi on Oct. 6. The 


‘In a letter to Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson.- The President called also 
for increases in the capital of the International (World) Bank and in member pay 
ments Into the International Monetary Fund. 
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proposed agency would make long-term loans, at low rates 
of imterest, which would be at least partly repayable in 
local currencies. No international agency now makes such 
so-called “soft loans.” 2 


Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) took the initiative 
in mobilizing support for an international development 
association, proposed originally in 1951 by Nelson Rocke- 
feller. .Under Monroney’s prodding, the Senate adopted a 
resolution last July: 23 urging study of the possibility of 
establishing an international lending agency whose activi- 
ties could be financed in part out of currencies acquired 
by the United States through foreign sales of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. It ‘has been sugyested that the 
association might also tap investment capital accumulated 
in West Germany and other European countries. 


U.N. FUND FoR LARGE-SCALE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

A new United Nations agency for economic development 
is already scheduled to come into existence on Jan. 1, 1959. 
The General Assembly voted unanimously, Dee. 12, 1957, 
to establish a Special Projects Fund as “an expansion of 
the technical assistance and development activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies ... which would 
provide systematic and sustained assistance in fields essen- 
tial to the integrated technical,. economic, and social devel- 


opment of the less developed countries.” A report sub- 


mitted last April by the preparatory committee indicated 
that the Special Fund; with a pledged U.S. contribution of 
$38 million, would have a total of $100 million available 
for disbursement in 1959. The committee recommended 
that both contributing and underdeveloped countries have 
one vote apiece, and that decisions on important questions 
be taken by a two-thirds vote.* 


The Special Projects Fund is the product of long agitation 
by underdeveloped nations. A committee of the Economic 
and Social Council called for a special U.N. fund. for eco- 
nomic development tive years ago. President Eisenhower 
gave impetus to the proposal by suggesting that if an inter- 
The World Bank makes loans to governments, or loans guaranteed by govern- 
t it a rate of interest (4-6 per cent). high enough to show a profit; the loans 
are repayable in the currency borrowed The International: Finance Corporation,. a 


World Bank affiliate established in 1956, makes loans to: private enterprises on the 
ame basic terms but without government guarantees 


nee 


These provisions contrast sharply with those for adminidtration of the World 
Rank. where voting is weighted according to each country's original capital sub- 
cription; the United States, which subscribed to 30 per cent of .the bank's capital, 
has 30 per cent of the vote 
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nationally supervised disarmament program could be worked 
out, the United States would be prepared “to join with al! 
nations in devoting a substantial percentage of the savings 
achieved by disarmament to a fund for world aid and recon- 
struction.” But when disarmament efforts bogged down 
and the possibilities of fruitful cooperation with the Com- 
munists appeared more and more remote, this country 
became the chief opponent of a program in which it would 
participate as the principal contributor but have only a 
single vote. 


Pressure from countries which expected to benefit from 
the fund, propaganda charges by the Communist nations, 
and growing emphasis on the needs of economically back- 
ward countries gradually weakened Washington's opposi- 
tion. In addition, concentration: of the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Program on a wide variety of relatively small- 
scale activities at the expense of more spectacular, long- 
range schemes created a climate of opinion especially favor- 
able to the proposed Special Projects Fund. 


One of the guiding principles laid down by the prepara- 
tory committee was that the Special Fund should ‘“con- 
centrate, as far as practicable, on relatively large projects 
and avoid allocation of its resources over a great number 
of small projects.” Programs covering more than one 
country and likely to. require several years for completion 
were specifically recommended. Although the budget now 
available to the fund will probably limit its immediate activ- 
ities to surveys, mineral and water research, and personnel 
training, its long-term goal appears to be closely con- 
nected with multi-purpose development of the world’s great 
international rivers. In fact, it has been hinted that one 
of the first large projects to be undertaken may be harness- 
ing of the Lower Mekong River in Southeast Asia. 


PLANS FOR MULTI-PURPOSE PROJECT ON THE MEKONG 
Comprehensive development of the Mekong River has 
been under consideration since 1951, when the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East began to 
study technical problems of flood control. Reports on the 
Mekong by the Bureau of Reclamation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1956, by the U.N. economic com- 
mission in 1957, and by a U.N. survey mission in 1958 all 
concluded, in the words of the last-mentioned, that prop- 
erly developed, this river “could easily rank with Southeast 
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Asia’s greatest natural resources.”” The report said that 
“Wise conservation and utilization of its waters will con- 
tribute more toward improving human welfare in this area 
than any other single undertaking.” 


The 2,600-mile-lone Mekong, one of the ten longest rivers 
in the world,‘ is as yet almost untouched by modern engi- 
neering skills. Even basic measurements of river flow, 
depth, force, and current are lacking. The Wheeler survey 
mission® in January 1958 recommended a five-year, $9 
million program to collect basic data and draw comprehen- 
sive plans before commencement of any actual construction. 


The U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
Kast had outlined a specific development program® for 
meeting the four main needs of the region: flood control, 
improved irrigation, improved waterway transportation, 
and cheap hydroelectric power. ‘Flood control is the major 
problem of the Mekong countries. Spring and summer 
flooding inundates adjacent land as-far as 600 miles up- 
stream from the river’s mouth. Experts have concluded 
that as much as 45 billion cubic meters of the river's flood- 
time flow could be stored in reservoirs at strategic points 
along the river. This water could then be channeled into 
an improved irrigation system which would make possible 
the cultivation of nearly four million additional acres. of 
land. Better irrigation would permit growing of additional 
crops and diversification of the present one-commodity 
(rice) economy. At present, only 2.3 million acres are 
cultivated in the Mekong basin, and less. than 3 per cent 
of the cultivated acres are irrigated. Yet the land sup- 
ports a population of about 17 million persons. 


Transportation potentialities of the river would be en- 
hanced by the proposed program, for dam construction 
would be planned to increase the flow of water over the 
areas of shallow rapids that now obstruct navigation; locks 
and canals would carry ships and barges around the dams. 
With cheap river transportation available, the natural re- 
sources of the area (timber, tin, iron and probably: other 
minerals not yet prospected) could be profitably exploited. 

‘The Mekong rises north of Tibet and flows 1,000 miles through China; forms the 
China-Burma berder for 20 miles and the Burma-Laos border for 125 miles; flows 
140 miles through Laos; forms the Laos-Thailand border for 5675 miles and the Laos- 


Cambodia border for 25 miles; and flows through Cambodia for 285 miles and South 
Vietnam for 120 miles before emptying into the South China Sea. 


The U.N. survey mission was hended by Lieut. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler (U.S.A., 
ret.), who had supervised clearing of the Suez Canal after Egypt blocked.the water- 
way at the time of the Anglo-French invasion in 1956. 


*The Development of Water Resourcea in the Lower Mekong Rasin (1957). 
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In the long run the principal benefit. from taming of the 
Mekong would be cheap hydroelectric power. It has been 
estimated that generating plants with a capacity of more 
than 514 million kilowatts could be installed at the sug- 
gested dam sites to deliver hydroelectric power at an aver 
age cost of about one-third of a cent per kilowatt-hour, 
compared to present costs of 8¢ to 838e for thermally pro- 
duced power. As a result; general industrial growth would 
be greatly stimulated. 


The over-all cost of the program, including seven multi- 
purpose dams or barrages, was.estimated by the U.N. com 
mission at about $2.8 billion. All expert advisers have 
agreed that the Mekong offers an unparalleled opportunity 
for unified river basin development. According to the 
Wheeler report, the nations of the lower basin have ‘“ex- 
pressed a willingness to cooperate with one another in the 
collection and exchange of these basic data to an extent 
which is exceptional with riparian countries of an inter- 
national river.” If such cooperation continues when plan- 
ning becomes more specific, and if necessary technical 
assistance and financial aid are forthcoming, development 
of the lower Mekong may become a pilot project for a new 
kind of regional progress. 





Increase In Regional Economic Activity 





COORDINATED UTILIZATION of the resources of an 
entire region, especially water resources, is not new. One 
of the earliest civilizations grew up along the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers in what is now Iraq. Flood control and 
comprehensive irrigation systems made it possible for 15 
million people to live there in an area that now, after cen- 
turies of war, devastation, and neglect, supports barely 
five million inhabitants. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority put the United States 
in the forefront of multi-purpose river valley planning. 
Since T.V.A.’s creation in 1933, it has built 20 dams and 
taken over operation of an additional 10 dams. Its activi- 
ties include generation of electric power, improvement of 
navigation, flood control, production of fertilizer, and re- 
search in chemistry, forestry, fisheries, and natural resource 
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conservation. Other large-scale American development 
projects are located on the Colorado River, the Columbia 
River, the upper Ohio, and the Missouri River. The newest 
multi-purpose regional undertaking is the development, in 
cooperation with Canada, of the St. Lawrence River; in 
addition to improving navigation, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will help to provide more hydroelectric power for both 
countries. 


A different kind of regional development, in the sense of 
international cooperation, has come about since World War 
II. It centers not so much on cooperative use of water 
resources as on establishment of regional coordinating 
bodies to foster harmonious -growth within a given area. 
The first and so far most successful example of multi- 
national cooperation along these lines is in Western Europe, 
where regional cooperation has developed so fruitfully that 
full economic integration may ultimately result. 


POSTWAR ECONOMIC COOPERATION IN WEST EUROPE 

The Marshall Plan provided strong incentives for tight- 
ening European economic relationships. The European 
countries participating in the plan were encouraged to form 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation as 
an agency through which to allocate American aid. 
O.F.E.C., however, was only a coordinating mechanism. As 
time went on, the feeling grew among Marshall Plan admin- 
istrators that establishment of a large market area free of 
trade barriers was essential to Europe’s recovery and future 
prosperity. 


The first broad step in that direction was taken in 1952 
when Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
and West Germany joined to form the supranational Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community.?, A common market in 
coal and in steel products was thereby established. Removal 
ofall tariffs and quotas on intra-regional trade in these 
commodities was completed in February 1958. 


Successful. working out of E.C.S.C. prompted plans for 
a European Economic Community or common market to 
include all articles of commerce. Under the Treaty of 





Relgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands had entered a customs union in 1948 


ns an preliminary to full economic union A customs union is characterized by fre« 
trade between member countries and a common tariff on imports from other coun- 
tries An economic union provides for free movement of persons and capital a 


well as goods and requires close coordination of the economic, financial, and social 
policies of member nations. 
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Rome, which went into effect Jan. 1, 1958, the. same six 
countries agreed to gradual abolition of tariff barriers 
against one another and to establishment of a common 
tariff on imports from outside nations. A free flow of 
labor and eapital within the community was contemplated 
in from 12 to 15 years. Great Britain, while refusing to 
join this continental customs union, has been trying to 
work out a plan for a larger free trade area which would 
vive it and other European countries many of the benefits 
of the common market.* 


Another supranational agency, the European Atomic 
Energy Community, was founded at the same time as the 
Kuropean Economic Community. Euratom is to hold title 
to all fissionable materials to be used for peaceful-purposes 
within the six nations. It will purchase and distribute the 
materials, construct common nuclear facilities, finance na- 
tional projects, conduct a school for atomic. specialists, 
and carry on advanced nuclear research.® 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN. ASIA AND IN AFRICA 

The first postwar agencies to study problems of regional 
development outside of Europe were the U.N. economic 
commissions, set up for Asia and the Far East in 1947 and 
for Latin America in 1948. The problems faced by these 
commissions concerned not. only the capital requirements 
of the various countries, but also their need for technical 
assistance, training facilities, and other elements of a base 
for industry. Without capital resources at their command 
to finance development projects, the commissions have lim- 
ited their role to conducting surveys of over-all regional 
problems, coordinating development plans, and pressing for 
increased emphasis on the regional approach. 


Other regional economic organizations have been spon- 
sored by colonial powers or other industrial nations for 
the areas in which they have -been most influential. The 
Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia was started in 1950 by -Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth countries and now includes 
almost all the free nations in the region. The plan was 
intended to provide a framework for development programs 

*See “European Ecanomie Union.” E.RLR., 1957 Vole I. pp. 234-226 

"In an agreement signed May 29, 1958, and subseqiently approved by Congre 
the United States agreed to help Euratom construct six nuclear reactors with a com 


bined capacity of one biilion kilowatts; the installations are to be completed around 
1963. 
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of the individual nations and for cooperative self-help. 
Australia, Britain, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
and Pakistan all agreed to contribute technical assistance. 
Since its inception, the Colombo Plan has given $3.5 billion 
of aid to its Asian members; the United States, an associate 
member, has contributed $3 billion of that total.’ 


A program for scientific and technical cooperation in 
southern Africa was launched in 1950 by Belgium, France, 
Portugal, Southern Rhodesia, the United Kingdom, and the 
Union of South Africa. They established a Commission 
for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara, 
and a Scientific Council for Africa, to plan over-all regional 
soil conservation, irrigation, and other agricultural projects 
and engage in certain other cooperative activities. France 
created a Common Organization for the Saharan Regions 
in January 1957 to administer a technical assistance pro- 
gram.. The organization aims to improve living standards 
by- encouraging mining, industry, and agriculture. 


The independent African states at an April conference 
in Accra, Ghana, voiced aspirations for a joint economic 
research commission to work “towards the achievement of 
all-African economic cooperation.” !' Establishment this 
year of a U.N. Economic Commission for Africa reflected 
African desires to work toward economic collaboration on 
the pattern followed on other continents. 


PLANS FOR LATIN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 

In Latin America the United States sponsored the war- 
time Inter-American Development Commission, but the 
projects under its wing were undertaken on a country-by- 
country rather than regional basis. Proposals for genuine 
regional development of the La Plata River basin to im- 
prove navigation and make cheap hydroelectric power avail- 
able to Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay were discussed at 
an economic conference in Buenos Aires in the summer of 
1957 but dropped because of Argentine objections. The 
Central American states have moved closest toward eco- 
nomic cooperation. .They approved a plan for a customs 
union last February, and an agreement for reciprocal allo- 
cation of new factories and reduction of wasteful compe- 
tition was signed in June. 


The Colombo Plan's consultative committee is te hold its annual meeting this 
year, starting Oct. 25, in Seattle. 
"Inclusion of -European colonial holdings within the European Common Market 
Was opposed.as an attempt to block over-all African regional development 
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Ever since the Organization of American States came 
into being in 1948, Latin American countries have been 
advocating creation of a regional lending agency.'2? _How- 
ever, the United States, anticipating that it would be called 
on to provide most of the capital for such an institution, 
consistently shied away from the proposal. It therefore 
marked a distinct change of policy when the State Depart- 
ment announced, Aug. 12, 1958, that this country was now 
“prepared to consider the establishment of an inter-Ameri- 
can regional development institution which would receive 
support from all its member countries.” The project was 
heartily endorsed at.a hemisphere foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing in Washington, Sept. 23-24. The foreign ministers 
ordered an immediate start on drafting articles of agree- 
ment for the agency. They also urged intensification of 
efforts to establish regional markets in Latin America and 
recommended creation of a special commission of the Organ- 
ization of American States to examine other proposals for 
economic cooperation and development. 


DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS FOR ARAB MIDDLE EAST 


It was on Aug. 13, a day after the change of policy on 
a Latin American lending agency was announced, that 
President Eisenhower addressed the U.N. General Assem- 
bly in emergency session and voiced United States sup- 
port of an Arab regional development institution “whose 
task would be to. accelerate progress in such fields as 
industry, agriculture, water supply, health, and education, 
among others.”” U.N. Secretary General Hammarskjold had 
already raised the possibility of establishing such an insti- 
tution when the emergency session on the Middle Fast 
opened five days earlier. Eisenhower stressed the roint 
that the agency should be administered “by the Arab states 
themselves,” and he indicated that substantial American 
support would be conditioned on participation of Arab coun- 
tries, notably the oil-rich Persian Gulf states, in the 
financing. 


The institution would not include the non-Arab Middle 
fast countries—Iran, Israel, Pakistan, Turkey—all of 
which are closely associated with the West. However, by 
speeding industrial development and raising living stand- 
ards in the Arab countries, the development agency would 
be expected in the long run to help ease Middle East ten- 


"See “Economic Relations With Latin America,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 503-505 
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sions. Participation of the oil-producing states, moreover, 
might help to allay intra-Arab_jealousies. 


Whether or not the Arab nations and sheikdoms, whose 
combined oil revenues amount to around $750 million a 
year,'® will go along with the proposed U.N. plan is not yet 
clear. However, a spokesman for Kuwait, the biggest oil 
producer, said on Sept. 24 that that British-protected sheik- 
dom was prepared to contribute to a projected Arab Devel- 
opment Bank under the auspices of the Arab League. That 
plan, first advanced by the Arab League in June 1957, was 
brought up for reconsideration after the U.N. General As- 
sembly approved study of the proposal for an Arab develop- 
ment institution. The Arab League’s development bank 
would be modeled on the World Bank but would have a 
capital of only $56 million. It has been suggested that the 
United States alone might contribute as much as .$100 
million to the capital of a U.N.-sponsored institution for 
the Arab Middle East. 


Conflicts Over Middle East Projects 


THE MIDDLE EAST is an area of the world where co- 
operative regional development is urgently needed and 
where Western nations are eager to encourage its progress. 
Yet no: effective international development projects have 
taken root there up to now. In the region extending from 
the Nile to the Indus River, one of. the principal economic 
problems is the inadequacy of water resources. Close inter- 
national collaboration in development of the few big river 
systems—the Nile, the Jordan, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the Indus—offers the only means of stretching the water 
supply. But so far political pretensions and dissensions 
have blocked all attempts to conserve and amplify this vital 
natural resource. - Even establishment of a U.N. Economic 
Commission for the Middle East has been.made impossible 
by consistent Arab refusal to recognize or associate with 
Israel. 


American attention has been focused primarily on devel- 
opment of the Jordan Valley. As one authority on the area 


See “Middle East Oil,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. II, p. 686. 
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has pointed out, “It was believed that success in this pro- 
gram would make possible the integration of a large num- 
ber of Palestine Arab refugees into the economie structure 
of the Arab countries and thus remove one of the greatest 
obstacles to a political settlement of the Palestine prob- 
lem.” '4 


First proposals: for unified development of the Jordan 
River and its most important tributaries—the Hasbani in 
Lebanon and the Yarmuk in Syria and Jordan—were ad- 
vaneed by Zionists 40 years ago.'® However, their desire 
to exploit water resources in order to make room for more 
immigrants to the Jewish national homeland conflicted with 
the British policy of limiting immigration into the man- 
dated territory of Palestine. Only after 1948, when Israel 
came into existence as an independent state, and three- 
fourths of a million Palestine Arabs became refugees, did 
the question of Jordan Valley development become urgent.'® 
Two American consultants to the Jewish Agency, James B. 
Hays and J. L. Savage, then put forward proposals for a 
Jordan Valley Authority and for diversion of the waters 
of the Jordan and its tributaries to irrigate the Negeb 
desert as well as the Jordan Valley.'? 


A U.N. survey mission headed by Gordon Clapp, then 
chairman of T.V.A., was dispatched to the area in 1949 
to look into this and other plans and to explore means of 
integrating the Arab refugees into the economic life of the 
Middle East. The mission concluded that “The region is 
not ready, the projects are not ready, the people and the 
governments are not ready for large-scale development of 
the region’s basic river systems or major undeveloped land 
areas.” Clapp recommended a series of small pilot projects 
within the national boundaries of the individual states. He 
said that “The widely publicized plan for the development 
of the Jordan River system is, for the Middle East, a tragic 
illustration of the inseparability of political and engineering 
planning of a major water resource.” 8 


“Don Peretz, “Development of the Jordan Valley Waters,”” Middle East Journal, 
Autumn 1955, p. 397. 

"The Jordan River, formed by the confluence of the Hasbani River and the Dan 
and Banias rivers, flows about 100 miles in Israeli territory, through Lake Hulah and 
Lake Tiberias (Sea of Galilee), and another 100 miles through Jordan to empty into 
the salt waters of the Dead Sea. 

See “Palestine Arab Refugees,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 23-40. 


"Georgiana G. Stevens, “The Jordan River Valley,” International Conciliation 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, January 1956), pp. 238-240 and 246- 
248, 


'* United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Final Report of the United 
Nationa Survey Miasion for the Middle East (Part 1, 1949), pp. 3-4. 
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FAILURE TO WIN ARAB-ISRAELI AGREEMENT ON PLANS 

The rising cost to the United Nations of feeding and 
sheltering the Arab refugees, and emergence of Jordanian 
plans for independent development of the Yarmuk tribu- 
tary, eventually impelled another U.N. initiative. The 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees com- 
missioned the.Tennessee Valley Authority in 1953 to re- 
view and analyze all past proposals for the river. -T.V.A.’s 
agent, the Charles T. Main engineering firm, submitted a 
plan for unified development of the water resources of the 
Jordan Valley. 


The plan paid a minimum of attention to political boun- 
daries. It called for storage of the spring floods of the 
Yarmuk and Jordan rivers in Lake Tiberias within Israeli 
boundaries. Dams were to be constructed on the Hasbani 
and the Yarmuk; the Hulah swamps were to be drained; 
and a complicated network of canals and reservoirs was 
to be built along both sides of the Jordan. Although the 
completed project would have provided a livelihood for 
about 200,000 refugees, the plan was greeted coolly in the 
Middle East. The Arab countries viewed it as a political 
maneuver to force cooperation with Israel. The Israeli 
government had hoped to use water from the Litani River 
in Lebanon as well as from the Jordan to irrigate not only 
the Jordan watershed but also the Negeb desert, and the 
plan made no provision for those projects. 


With Congress insisting on a reduction in U.S. contri- 
butions to the U.N. Relief and Works Agency, President 
Eisenhower appointed Eric Johnston, then chairman of the 
International Advisory Board of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, as his ambassador to win Arab and Israeli 
support for a unified Jordan development project. John- 
ston made four trips to the Middle East. He first urged 
consideration of the U.N. plan and then worked for a com- 
promise among various Arab. and Israeli counter-pro- 
posals. By September 1955, Johnston reported that he was 
within ‘‘one inch” of an agreement. But persisting differ- 
ences over how the plan was to be administered—whether 
jointly or by an international authority—combined with a 
general deterioration of political relations in the‘region to 
prevent final accord. 


River development in the Middle East has been on an 
almost purely national basis since 1955. Israel, despite 
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Arab protests, has moved toward unilateral use of the 
Jordan waters within her territory. Jordan, with the 
agreement of Syria,'® has proceeded slowly with the earlier 
plans for diversion of the Yarmuk waters. Lebanon is 
now midway along in construction of a large power and 
irrigation work on the Litani River. Dams providing flood 
control along the Tigris and Euphrates rivers were com- 
pleted in 1956, and other Iraqi national projects for irri- 
vation, resettlement of peoples, and power development are 
in progress. 


IkGYPTIAN AND SUDANESE FRICTION OveR NILE WATERS 

Political factors have contributed to holding up another 
important river development program in the Middle East, 
that of the Nile. Egypt, with 24 million inhabitants and 
only about 14,000 square miles of arable land, has long 
stood in need of more efficient irrigation to increase the 
production of food and cash crops. In rainless Egypt, the 
only source of water is the Nile, longest river in the 
world.’ Its flow is highly irregular. The volume of water 
moving into Egypt in an average year fluctuates all the 
way from 700 million cubic meters a day in September to 
15 million in May. 


The first and most comprehensive plan for development 
of the Nile and its drainage area of more than a million 
square miles -was the Century Storage Program, proposed 
in 1946 by an international engineering group working 
under the auspices of the Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works. The program called for reservoirs in Lake Vic- 
toria and Lake Albert, a dam (now completed) at Owens 
alls, where the Nile leaves Lake Victoria, a canal to pre- 
vent wastage of water in the swamps of southern Sudan, 
a dam-in Ethiopia at Lake Tana, the source of the Blue 
Nile, another reservoir in northern Sudan, and a diver- 
sionary barrage in Egypt. Total cost of the project was 
estimated at $342 million. The irrigation and hydro- 
electric benefits were to be shared by all riparian states, 
although Egypt, having the greatest need, was to be the 
principal beneficiary.?! 

” Syria and Jordan agreed in June 1953 to set. up a mixed commission to exploit 
the Yarmuk waters for irrigation and hydroelectric purposes. Provisions for sharing 


he costs and benefits were outlined. Both countries agreed not te sell any power 
‘to a third nation (presumably Israel) without permission of the other. 


” The Nile rises, as the White Nile, in Lake Victoria between Uganda, Tanganyika, 
and Kenya. It flows through Uganda and the Sudan, where it is joined by the Blue 
Nile, which rises in Ethiopia. The Nile River then flowa through northern Sudan 
and Egypt to the Mediterranean Sea, 4,145 miles from Lake Victoria. 


* Regional Development for Regional Peace (Public Affairs Institute, 1957), p. 24. 
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After the Egyptian nationalist revolution and the rise 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser, the Egyptian government adopted 
a new program calling for construction of a giant dam, 
more than 450 feet high, at a point four miles south of the 
present Aswan dam. The cost of the high dam was esti- 
mated at about $516 million and of the full irrigation and 
hydroelectric works at about $1.3 billion. 


From the Egyptian point of view, the advantages of the 
Aswan High Dam would be fourfold: (1) It would bring a 
million more acres of land under cultivation and permit 
two crops a year on at least 700,000 acres; (2) it would 
ensure Egyptian control of the water on which Egypt 
depends for its survival; (3) it would provide a vast supply 
of cheap hydroelectric power for industrial development; 
(4) it would add to the prestige of the Nasser regime. 


However, the Sudan has entered strong objections be- 
cause the reservoir behind the dam would extend back into 
the Sudan and inundate the city of Wadi Halfa with a 
population of about 75,000 persons. The Sudanese govern- 
ment, moreover, has refused to recognize a water agree- 
ment, signed by Great Britain on its behalf in 1929, which 
guarantees Egypt most of the Nile waters. In the face 
of population increases and mounting economic develop- 
ment, the Sudan is unwilling to have its water supplies 
limited by a 30-year-old agreement concluded by Britain 
for the benefit of Egypt. Consequently, the Sudanese gov- 
ernment has steadily demanded a larger percentage of the 
Nile waters as its price for permission to proceed with the 
project.*? 


What halted the Aswan dam project, however, was not 
the inability of Egypt and the Sudan to agree but the with- 
drawal, in July 1956, of an American offer to help finance 
the work. That. action was taken on the ground that 
Nasser was mortgaging. Egypt’s meager resources to buy 
weapons from the Communists. The plan for the high dam 
fell into the background when Nasser nationalized the Suez 
Canal and. Egypt was invaded by Israeli and Anglo-French 
forces. Negotiations between Egypt and the Sudan were 
resumed in December 1957 but promptly broke down on 
Sudanese insistence that Uganda and Ethiopia be included 
in a final agreement: Both Uganda and Ethiopia as well 


2K. M. Barbour, “A New Approach to the Nile Waters Problem,” /nternational 
Affaire, July 1957, pp. 319-330. 
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as Kenya and Tanganyika have sought international agree- 
ment before initiation of any irrigation or hydroelectric 
projects on their territory that might affect Egypt. But 
Ikegypt has hesitated to enter discussions with the up-river 
states in which she might be outvoted. 


DispUTE OVER DISTRIBUTION OF INDUS RIVER WATERS 

Division of the waters of the Indus River poses a com- 
plicated problem for the two principal riparian states, India 
and Pakistan.*8 Indus waters feed a complex system of 
irrigation canals constructed by the British before India 
and Pakistan became separate countries. The canals are 
situated for most of their length in Pakistan, but they start 
in India. Ever since the subcontinent was partitioned in 
1947, India and Pakistan have been involved in a_ bitter 
dispute over division of the canal waters. The controversy 
has been exacerbated by Pakistan's claims to Kashmir, now 
held by India, because the Indus and two of its main tribu- 
taries flow through Kashmir before entering Pakistan.*4 


Pakistan maintains that it is entitled to all the waters 
of the western rivers—the Indus, Jhelum, and Chenab— 
and to 70-per cent of the waters of the eastern rivers—the 
Sutlej, Beas,.and Ravi. These waters had been allotted to 
Pakistan, though not necessarily used, before partition. 
The Indian government agrees that Pakistan should have 
the same amount of water as it actually utilized prior to 
partition, but that this supply need not come from the 
same sources, 


India, which has physical control over the eastern rivers, 
has initiated two large-scale projects: the Bhakra dam and 
the Rajasthan canals. The Bhakra dam, on the Sutlej, to 
be completed in 1959, will impound enough water to meet 
all of India’s domestic needs for a year. Through a, canal 
system of more than 4,500 miles, the project will ultimately 
provide irrigation for ten million acres and generate a 
million kilowatts of electricity. The Rajasthan canals, 
scheduled for completion in 1962, will carry the waters of 
the Beas and Ravi for 400 miles to irrigate 3.5 million 
acres of former desert and provide a living for 200,000 
families. Both developments are necessary, in the Indian 
view, to provide for Hindu refugees from West Pakistan 


“ The Indus rises in Tibet, flows through Indian Kashmir and Pakistan and empties 
into the Arabian Sea. The three main eastern tributaries flow directly from India 
into Pakistan. 


*See “Kashmir Conflict,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 323-338. 
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who have settled in India. But when. completed, both 
projects. will permanently divert all the waters of the 
eastern rivers from Pakistan, 


At the suggestion of David Lilienthal, former T.V.A. 
chairman, the World Bank offered in 1951 to help India and 
Pakistan work out a comprehensive plan for use of the 
Indus basin waters. Following the criterion of orderly and 
economic water use, rather than historical or legal claims, 
the bank in February 1954 proposed that the entire flow 
of the western rivers be allotted to Pakistan and the entire 
flow of the eastern rivers to India after a transition period 
in which new linking canals could be built in Pakistan. at 
Indian expense. 


The Indian government announced full acceptance of the 
plan in Mareh 1954, and the: Pakistan government gave it 
conditional acceptance in August 1954. Continuing nego- 
fiations have produced interim agreements on permissible 
Indian withdrawals, but Indian plans to cut off the flow of 
all the eastern rivers into Pakistan by 1962 have caused 
resentment in Pakistan. The two governments are still 
trying, under World Bank . mediation, to reach a final 
agreement. 


COMPLICATIONS OF WATER DEVELOPMENT IN THE EAST 

Throughout the Middle East, from the Nile to the Indus, 
water development has been recognized as a prime neces- 
sity, yet international cooperation to that end has so far 
been almost non-existent. Most of the countries concerned 
have recently emerged from colonial status. Jealous of 
their new independence, they are not ready to make the 
compromises with national sovereignty necessary for the 
most successful multi-purpose development projects. 


The problem is complicated by a lack of definitive legal 
precedents. It has been pointed out that “Concerning the 
diversion of waters for irrigation purposes, it can hardly 
be said that there are clear-cut rules of international law 
at hand that have been regularly applied among sovereign 
states.’”5 The main precedents are found in domestic United 
States law, as interpreted by the Supreme Court in settling 
interstate water disputes: 

Two principles emerge from the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
as well as, incidentally, from the decisions of the highest tribunals 


® Wesley I. Gould, Introduction to International Law (1957), p. 374. 
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of other countries. The first is the principle of “equitable appor 
tionment” of the waters of international rivers, and the second is 
that a state may not unilaterally divert the waters of such rivers 
so as to prejudice and injuriously affect the rights of othe 
riparian states.26 


Neither of these principles has been universally accepted, 
and both offer suflicient leeway of interpretation to limit 
their value.as guides to settlement of Middle Eastern re- 
gional development conflicts. 


A basie problem is raised for all that part of the world 
by the fact that a sufficient supply of fresh water to satisfy 
all needs simply does not exist. Thus all riparian states 
must be prepared to sacrifice some of their own develop- 
ment plans in order to leave an equitable supply for other 
users. At the same time, because water is a matter of life 
and death to Middle Eastern countries, they believe they 
must gain as large a share of the water as possible for 
their own inhabitants and also make sure that physical 
eontrol of the water is not in hostile hands. Any arrange- 
ments for storing Jordanian water in Israel, Egyptian 
water in Uganda and the Sudan, or Pakistani water in 
India are bound to make those countries feel insecure un- 
less ironelad international guarantees are devised. 


Even if political and economic conflicts can be overcome, 
the benefits which water development schemes offer may 
all be nullified unless another factor—population growth 
also is controlled. Addition of millions of new acres of 
irrigated land through modern engineering achievements 
will not raise living standards if the number of mouths to 
feed increases at the same rate.*7 


“EF H.. “The Eastern Rivers Dispute Between India and Pakistan,’ 
December 1957, p. 643 


See “Population Growth and Foreign Aid.” ELRR., 1957 Vol. Il 
“Medical Advances: Benetits and Risks,” E.RLR., 1968 Vol. 1, pp. 47! 
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